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TEUTONIC AND SCANDINAVIAN ROMANCES—THE NIBELUNGEN LAY. 


“Continued from No. 294.] 





[From the Frescoes of the Nibelungen. ] 


As soon as Chrimhild had produced the ring and girdle, 
the Queen departed in great wrath, and complained to 
her husband Gunter, with whom was the hero Siegfried. 
Siegfried swore an oath that he had not “ said the 
words.” ‘The fierce uncle of the king, Haghen, who 
hated the hero, on hearing the lamentations of Brunhild, 
undertook. to revenge her injuries upon Siegfried, and 
Ortwin and Ghernot joined him ina plot. With the 
king’s consent these conspirators pretended that thirty 
heralds had arrived at court from the lately-liberated 
kings of Denmark and Saxony to defy Gunter. The 
generous Siegfried instantly volunteered to take up the 
king’s quarrel as before ; upon which Haghen went to 
Von, V. 





Chrimhild, and feigning g-»s: friendship for her hus- 
band, asked if there were not some’ single part of his 
horny body that required defence in battle. Chrimhild, 
whose rage had been cooled, regretted in the first place 
that she had given offence to her sister-in-law Brun- 
hild (for which, she said, her husband had “‘ beat her 
black and blue”), and then, suspecting nothing, she 
told Haghen that when Siegfried bathed himself. in the 
dragon’s blood, a leaf had stuck on his. skin, just be- 
tween the shoulders, and had prevented that part from 
becoming impenetrable. ‘* Well,’ quoth Haghen, “ only 
sew a small cross upon his garment, in the place where 
the spot is, and I promise you to defend that part of 
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his body with all care, when we go against the Danes 
and Saxons.” The small cross was affixed, and now 
Siegfried was informed that there was to be no war, but 
only a great royal chase of boars and bears in the forest 
of Vasgovia,—where the treason was to be done. 

Great preparations were made, and nothing was 
heard but the baying of hounds and the blowing of 
horns. ..By the advice of Brunhild every kind of meat 
was carried to a well in the forest,—but no wine. 
Chrimhild, who, like a good wife, had forgot the sound 
drubbing she received from him, did all she could to 
persuade him not to go to the hunt, as she had been 
warned of his fate in two dreams. But his doom was 
inevitable ; and taking an affectionate leave of his wife, 
who gazed in his face and varessed him “ full tenderly,” 
he departed with his hound in leash, and mounted his 
swift horse (See cut). When the chase begav, who so 
distinguished himself as Siegfried? Killing all kinds of 


wild beasts, and among them a halb-wolf (demi-welf), a | pe 


lion, a buffalo, an elk, a bison, four uris,and one fierce 
bull, besides deer, boars, and bears without number. 

King Gunter then caused a horn to be blown, giving 
notice that he would dine at the well. 
“In gorgeous guise the hero did to the fountain ride ; 

Down unto his spurts, his sword hung by his side ; 

His weighty spear was broad, of mighty length, and strong ; 

A horn of the gold so red o’er the champion’s shoulders hung. 

Of fairer hunting garments ne’er heard I say before ; 

A coat of the black velvet the noble hero wore ; 

His hat was of the sable, full richly was it dight ; 

Ho! with what gorgeous belts was hung his quiver bright! 

* * 


And by his side hung Balmung, that sword of mickle might, 
Which in the field Sit Siegfried struck on the helmets bright ; 
Not the truest metal the noble blade withstood— 

Oh! thus right gloriously tode the hunter good |” 

To make “ disport for the king,” Siegfried caught a 
great bear alive, and brought him to the well, where 
the animal made great havoe atnong the kitchen utensils 
and dinner-service, “ to the exceeding amusement of 
the company,” until, wearying of this sport, the hero 
slew the beast. 

The gallant huntsmen had not proceeded far with 
their dinner, when Sir Siegfried was full wroth with 
Haghen for having forgotten the wine. That traitor 
said the wine had not been forgotten, but carried to 
another well in a distant part of the forest. On this 
Siegfried proposed a foot-race (we suppose to go and 
fetch the wine), and throwing off part of his garments 
and all his arms, to run the lighter, started with the 
rest, whom he fat outran, At the well King Gunter 
laid himself down on his belly, and stretching his head 
over the hollow drank @ copious draught. Siegfried 
followed the royal example, but he was no sooner pros- 
trate than Haghen treacherously struck a lance into the 
vulnerable spot between his shoulders, The hero, 
leaping to his feet, pursued the murderer; and though 
wounded and weaponless, knocked Haghen down, and 
broke his shield in twain. Then he fell down himself 
and died, upbraiding his assassins with ingratitude and 
cowardice, but recommending his spouse Chrimhild to 
the mercy of the king, her brother. Gunter wished to 
give out that he had been slain by robbers, but Haghen 
fiercely said he cared not to conceal the fact that he 
had done him to death. 

To give a keener edge to the Queen's revenge, 
Haghen caused the dead body to be laid before the 
chamber-door of Chrimhild, who, knowing nought of 
what had happened, and coming suddenly forth, beheld 
it there. She shrieked—clasped her hands on high, 
and then threw herself on her murdered husband, 
making “ boundless lamentations.” After this storm of 
grief, her first thoughts were for vengeance. She sent 
for Siegmund, the father of Siegfried, who, as well as 
his 1100 champions, swore instant revenge. But 
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Chrimhild said she would bide her own time. She 
ordered a splendid coffin of gold and silver, in which 
the body of the hero was carried to the cathedral, 
Gunter, with Haghen and othérs, went to bewail the 
death, which they now all said had been done by rob- 
bers, but Chrimhild, standing by the open coffin, fiercely 
bade those who knew themselves to be innocent to 
approach and touch the corpse. 
“ A marvel high and strange is seen full many a time: 

When to the murdered body nears the man who did the crime, 

Afresh the wounds will bleed: the marvel now was found 

As Haghen felled the champion with treason to the ground *.” 

For three days and three nights, without food or 

drink, did Chrimhild watch beside the coffin, and when 
it was about to be sunk into the grave she caused it to 
be again opened, and once more she took leave of her 
husband. Her next care was to distribute 30,000 marks 
of gold among the poor, that so his soul might have 


ace, 
Brunhild gloried in her deep revenge, and Gunter 
and Haghen induced Chrimhild to send for the Nibe- 
lungen treasure, which Siegfried had given her for her 
jointure. The dwarf Alberich, who held it in custody, 
grieved to give it up, and loudly lamented the loss of 
the hero and of his tarn-cap. Under the mountain ot 
treasure, which it took twelve waggons four days and 
four nights to remove, there lay a wishing-rod t, by 
which the possessor might become master of the whole 
world; but as the dwarf Alberich would not explain 
this miraculous quality, the rod remained of no use. 
Seeing that Chrimhild was gaining great popularity by 
her liberal — of this wealth, Haghen, with 
some other conspirators, got possession of it all, and 
sunk it into the Rhine, swearing at the same time that 
they would never reveal the place. After this fresh 
wrong Chrimhild dwelt thirteen years at her brother’s 
court, but then came the prospect of revenge for her. 

Attila, King of the Huns (called in the poem Etzel), 
sent a splendid embassy to Worms to demand her 
hand. At first she refused, because she had determined 
to remain a widow, and could on no account as a good 
Christian think of marrying a heathen prince. But 
Rudiger, the Hun, used potent arguments, telling her 
that Bizel had twelve kings and thirty princes, all his 
vassals, and that, 

* From the Rhone unto the Rhine, from the Elbe to the distant sea, 
No king of greater riches and gtwater power may be ;” 

and he finally overcame her disinelination by swearing 

to Chrimhild that he and his men WOlild be ever ready 

to aoa? her injuries. 

Etzel, accompanied by a great host of vassals, 
“among whom were Russians, Greeks, Poles, Wal- 
lachians, Kybens, the savage Petscheners, and many 
other nations,” received his bride at the town of Tuln. 
The marriage ceremonies, the feastings, the largesses, 
were surpassingly splendid, and Werbel and Swemmel, 
the isso court minstrels, got each a thousand marks in 


gold. 
(To be concluded in our next.} 


AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, &c. OF CHINA. 
(Continued from No, 293. 

Ricr, and not corn, is, as we have said, the staff of 
life in China. It is cultivated wherever the water 
necessary to its growth can be commanded, and most 
of what is really admirable in the industry and ingenuity 
of the Chinese farmers is to be found in their system of 
irrigation and their economy of the precious fluid. 


* Mr. Weber thinks that this is the earliest instance in which 
this kind of ordeal is mentioned. 

+ The reader will remember the wishing-cap of Fortunatus. 
This widely-spread superstition seems to have existed in Germany 
in the remotest times. ' 
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Besides the canals and artificial rivulets which run 
through many parts of the country, as close to each 
other, comparatively speaking, as the veins in the 
human body, they dig reservoirs to catch the rain or 
the water that may descend from the upper lands, and 
this they distribute over their rice-fields by means of 
different hydraulic machines worked by the hands or 
feet, and sometimes by a buffalo. 

The rice is at first thrown irregularly into the earth, 
but when it has grown tc the height of a foot or a little 
more, it is plucked up and carefully transplanted in 
small sheaves and in straight lines, the earth being 
previously well ploughed by men working knee-deep in 
water, broken by their mattocks and levelled by a 
cylinder or a flat-board, in order that the water may 
flow equally over every part of it. 

Corn lands, when they are near a lake or canal, or 
other easy means of irrigation, are ploughed the instant 
that the grain jis cut, which in the central provinces of 
the empire is in the month of June, at which time the 
young rice-fields are at the height of eight or ten inches. 
The Chinese farmer then thins the rice-fields, and 
transplants the young rice into the wheat-fields, which 
are immediately flooded. Besides these alternate crops 
of wheat and rice, alternate crops of wheat and cotton, 
or wheat and indigo, are of common practice. 

These successions of crops, which never let the land 
lie fallow, render necessary an immense quantity of 
manure; and as the Chinese are unfortunately very 
scantily provided with flocks and cattle, all sorts of 
means are resorted to in order to procure composts 
and substitutes. They indeed work the soil almost 
incessantly with extraneous matter, mixing marl and 
stiff clay with light and sandy soils, and sand and 
gravel with clayey soils. Rivers, canals, and even every 
pool of water, are dragged for slime and mud, and ex- 
treme attention is paid to the preservation of human 
ordure and urine. 

Mr. Barrow informs us that it is the universal prac- 
tice to steep all seeds in urine before sowing them, and 
that the Chinese affirm of turnip seeds more particularly, 
that if they are well steeped in urine in which lime is 
dissolved, the plant cannot be attacked by the insects. 
To preserve this and other materials there are large 
earthen jars sunk in the ground near every house, and 
in the towns and villages old men and children are 
everywhere seen moving about with jars, baskets, and 
rakes, collecting @very species of dirt, and whatever 
offais they can meet with. 

The outskirts of all the towns are lined by rows of 
public retiring-houses, which seem constructed rather 
for exposure than concealment, being merely open sheds, 
and seldom without several occupiers. “The proprietors 
of these establishments,” says Mr. Clarke Abel, “ derive 
great profit from the sale of their contents, called by 
them ta-few, which they use extensively as a manure. 
It is prepared in several ways. Sometimes it is mixed 
with a large quantity of mould, and made into cakes. 
In forming these, a layer of a few inches in thickness is 
spread out in the open air on an even surface, and, when 
dry, is divided into pieces of the requisite dimensions, 
generally about a foot square, These, which it is 
asserted not only lose the odour of their principal 
ingredient, but acquire that of the violet! are conveyed 
allt over the empire, and find a ready sale. Before 
being used, these cakes are dissolved in large quantities 
of water, or broken into small pieces, and are then 
applied to the land. When, however, the ta-few is to 
be employed near the place in which it is accumulated, 
a different mode of preparing it is pursued and generally 
preferred, In pits lined with plaster it is diluted with 
a large proportion of water, and suffered to remain 
several days before it is used. It is then either poured 
into small channels that traverse the field in every 





direction, or applied directly to the roots of the plants, 
or scattered over them with a small bucket. To the 
use of this manure is in a great measure to be attributed 
the surprising productiveness of small plots of ground 
about Chinese huts, especially in their favourite vege- 
table the petsai (which is to them what the potate is 
to the peasantry of Ireland). It is » .t, however, con- 
fined to this plant, but largely used in their cotton. 
fields, to young plants of which it is applied in con- 
siderable quantities. That it is also used in their rice 
grounds, and in all cases in which manure is required, 
there can be little doubt *.” 

Among this extraordinary people even the hair of 
the human head and the shavings of the beard are 
collected and preserved for the purposes of agriculture. 
Every barber—a numerous body in China, where, all 
the head being shaved except a lock behind, few men 
have dexterity enough to shave themselves—is always 
provided with a smail bag, in which he carefully deposits 
the locks and shavings he cuts off, which are indeed 
considered excellent manure. According to the mis- 
sionaries they cut off the bristles and even shave their 
swine, the hair of which is esteemed most valuable for 
giving strength and vigour to their rice-lands. “In 
short,” as Mr. Barrow remarks, “it may literally be 
— in this country, that nothing is permitted to be 
ost.” 

The average produce of the rice-lands, taking all 
over the empire, may be about thirty or thirty-five 
measures for one of seed: that of corn-lands is very 
inferior, being not much above fifteen for one. Marco 
Polo indeed says, that, in Southern China, rice, panicum, 
and millet, render each one hundred for one; and we 
may believe in this proportion, as Mr. Marsden reckons 
the produce of the best rice-lands in Sumatra at a 
hundred and twenty for one, the disproportion of which 
increase to everything known in Europe he attributes 
mainly to the saving of grain in the mode of sowing it. 
But of course, when we speak of so vast an extent of 
country as the Chinese Empire, we include almost every 
variety of soil, from the best to the worst. 

The excessive cultivation of rice, to the exclusion of 
other grain, is considered one of the defects of Chinese 
agricultural policy ; for though rice yields, in fayour- 
able seasons, a more abundant and, perhaps, an easier 
crop, it is more liable to fail than most others. A want 
of water in its early stages, or a surplus of water in 
its maturer ones, is alike fatal to it. It is more sub- 
ject than_any other grain to the depredations of birds 
and locusts, which abound here beyond European con- 
ception. The locusts in particular, at times, literally 
lay waste the cultivation of whole provinces, and there 
seems to be no exaggeration in the picture of this 
scourge drawn by a native author :—* Their prodigious 
multitudes cover the whole canopy of heaven ;—they 
are so close that their wings touch each other ;—their 
number is so vast, that, in lifting up your eyes, you 
might fancy you saw a high green mountain inverted 
over your head ;—and the noise they make in flying is 
like the beating of many drums.” At other times these 
destructive insects sweep in one long close line through 
a country, leaving utter desolation in their track, like 
the course of a lava-stream from a volcano, and fresh- 
ness and verdure, or glowing harvests, on either side of 
their path. 

In the northern provinces of China, where less rice, 
and more wheat, millet, and pulse, are cultivated, the 
dreadful scourge of famine is less frequently felt; and 
it is argued by Europeans, that, if the potato were in- 
troduced jn tnese provinces, and guinea-corn (ze-mays) 
in the middle and southern provinces, the occurrence 

* Page 162, There are still further particulars coneerning the 
— manure in ‘ Mémoires concernant les Chinvis, tome: fi,, 
p- 613, ; 
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of scarcity might be obviated altogether. An acre of 
potatoes, it is calculated, will yield more food than an 
acre of rice, and twice the nourishment. The grain of 
the prolific yuinea-corn is nourishing for man, and its 
eaves and juicy stems scarcely less so for cattle; and, 
moreover, like the potato, it is hardy and independent, 
requiring but little attention after the seed is dropped 
into the ground. 

The implements of agriculture, on which so many of 
the excellences of agriculture depend, do not seem to 
be in a very advanced state among the Chinese. The 
plough they commonly use is « very simple machine, 
and inferior to the very worst of ours fifty years ago. 
They have, however, a drill-plough in Shan-tung ; it 
consists of two parallel poles of wood, shod with iron 
to open the furrows ; these poles are placed on wheels; a 
small hopper is attached to each pole to drop the seed 
into the furrows, which are then covered with earth by 
a transverse board fixed behind, which sweeps the sur- 
face of the ground.*. But even their best plough is 
said seldom to cut deeper than four inches in the deepest 
and best soils, so that they sow from year to year on 
the same soil without turning up new earth, and bury- 
ing the worn-out mould to refresh itself. 

Their animals of draught, on which also much de- 
pends in agricultural labours, are described as very 
inferior and weak; and it is said the mules and asses 
they use in ploughing could not draw our improved 
ploughs if the Chinese had them. It must be observed, 
however, that in some provinces of the empire, horses 
are more abundant and the mules of better quality than 
what were noticed by Mr. Barrow and other of our tra- 
vellers, and that an industrious and swarming population 
may be supposed to do much in the way of spade hus- 
bandry. 


{To be continued.j 





PESTH. 


Pesrtu is the largest town in Hungary, and its situation 
on the Danube renders it the seat of a considerable 
trade; the manufactures of silk, cotton, leather, jewel- 
lery, and tobacco, being exchanged for the productions 
of agriculture, which are brought a great distance in 
boats from places contiguous to the banks. The popu- 
lation exceeds 60,000, about two-thirds of whom are 
Roman Catholics, and the remainder members of the 
Protestant and Greek churches. Pesth is the seat of 
the only university which Hungary possesses, and is 
attended by above 1000 students. There is a gymna- 
sium, which is attended by about 700 pupils. The Uni- 
versity Library contains above 60,000 volumes, and a 
botanic garden and an observatory are also attached to 
the University. The distance of Pesth from Vienna is 
about 113 miles. Buda, on the opposite bank of the 
Danube, is the seat of the Viceroy of Hungary, and 
may therefore be considered as the capital; but the 
meetings of the Hungarian Diet are held in Pesth, and 
the courts of justice also hold their sittings there. A 
bridge of boats, 1470 feet long, connects the two places. 
Mr. Quin informs us, in his ‘ Steam Voyage down the 
Danube,’ that great improvements have taken place in 
Pesth within the last twenty years; that it is for the 

* Father Alvarez Semedo describes this plough with a slight 
variation. “ As I by Honum I saw one ploughing with a 
plough of three irons, or plough-shares, so that at oue bout he 
made three furrowes : and because the ground was good for that 
seed, which we call faggioli (French beans), this seed was put in as 
it were in a bushel, or square dish, fastened upon the upper part of 
the plough in such manner that with the motion thereof the beanes 
were gently scattered upon the earth, as corne falleth upon the 
mil-stone at the moving of the miil-hopper; so that at the same 
time the land is plowed and sown.” is drill-plough was a 
novelty to him, and it may be that our idea of that useful machine 
was borrowed from the Chinese, At all events they preceded us 
ia its invention and use. 
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most part built in a modern style of architecture; and 
that several of the public edifices, and even of .ne pri- 
vate mansions, are splendid. He states that “ Pres- 
burg is the nominal capital of Hungary; but it has, in 
the estimation of a Hungarian, one fault which nothing 
can redeem—it is near Vienna. It has been, therefore, 
long superseded by Pesth as to all matters which con- 
cern the sciences and arts, as well as the assemblages 
and amusements of the higher classes. Here they 
spend their fashionable season.” Buda is also enlivened 
by winter gaieties. 

The situation of Hungary is vetween Austria and 
Turkey, and the national character is in some respects 
half European and half Eastern. The country east of 
Hungary was entered about the end of the seventh 
century by hordes of barbarians coming still farther 
from the east, and in the ninth century they overspread 
Hungary. For a century afterwards they were a terror 
to the whole of the west of Europe, and they extended 
their ravages as far as Hamburg and Bremen. They 
violently opposed Christianity, and did not receive its 
doctrines until the eleventh century. Subsequently 
Hungary became the bulwark of Europe against the 
encroachments of the Turks; and severe contests, in 
which victory decided in favour first of one and then of 
the other, while they called forth the warlike energies 
of the Hungarians, retarded the progress of the coun- 
try, and prevented its enjoying the advantages of com 
merce and settled industry. 

In a battle fought in 1526 Louis IT. lost his life, and 
for a century and a half afterwards a great portion of 
Hungary can be considered as little better than a pro- 
vince of Turkey, and probably was less favoured than 
if it had formed an integral portion of that country. 
Ferdinand of Austria and John Zapolya disputed the 
possession of the rest of the country, and the Protestants 
turning the scale in favour of the former, Zapolya re- 
tained only Transylvania and some counties of Upper 
Hungary. The disputes which ensued, not only be- 
tween these parties but their descendants, enabled the 
Turks to profit by their dissensions, and it was not 
until 1699 that they were expelled. Under Charles VI, 
Emperor of Germany (1711-1742), the crown of Hun- 
gary was secured to the female descendants of his 
house. Maria Theresa endeavoured to improve the 
condition of the peasantry, and in 1765 promulgated 
the urbarium, or rural code, and a few years afterwards 
established village-schools. The Emperor Joseph II. 
zealously exerted himself to reform the Hungarian con- 
stitution, and to improve the administration of affairs ; 
but the views upon which he acted were too much in 
advance of the popular opinions, and his attempts were 
rendered abortive in a great measure by the opposition 
of the people.. Hungary still enjoys, though a portion 
of the Austrian Empire, a considerable degree of na- 
tional independence, through the means of the separate 
legislative body which it possesses. The Diet consists 
of the higher clergy, the magnates, the two Courts of 
Appeal, and two representatives from each chapter, 
county, city, and privileged district, and is divided into 
two chambers. The Diet has the privilege of crowning 
the Emperor as King of Hungary, and also of electing 
the Palatine, or first officer of thre state; and it grants 
supplies of money and troops. The provincial organi- 
zation is also favourable to the development of a na- 
tional spirit. The magistrates of counties are elected 
every three years by the nobility,—a term which has a 
wider application in Hungary than in other parts of 
Europe. The popular principle is applied to the mu- 
nicipal system of the free cities and privileged districts. 
The powers of viceroy are exercised by the Palatine, also 
elected ; and this officer is intrusted with the genera! 
control of affairs, subject to the will of the Emperor. 

Notwithstanding the influence of many circumstances 
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favourable to the diffusion of equal rights, no o such effect 
has taken place, and the most injurious distinctions are 
kept up. The nobles are almost entirely exempt from 
taxes, unless for such portions of their property as are 
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to many burdens to which other classes @re subject. Any 
violation of their privileges by one of the people renders 
the offending party liable to severe penalties. The 
nobles only can possess landed property. Mr. Quin 


situated within the limits of a free city; they also pay a| says that “at present the classes of nobles are too 
land-tax, but they pay no tithes, and they are not liable | numerous, and are becoming more so every day; for if 
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a nobleman have fifty sons, they are all as noble as 
himself. Generally speaking, the estate of a nobleman 
of the second and inferior classes is divided upon his 
death among all his sons; the result of which division 
is to produce a swarm of pauper nobles, by whom the 
country is literally infested.” In return for their privi- 
leges the nobles furnish the Emperor with levies for the 
army, Exemptions from taxes are also enjoyed by the 
inhabitants of many of the free cities and privileged dis- 
tricts, The public burdens therefore fall upon the pea- 
santry, who are completely under the subjection of their 
lords, whose power, in many instances, extends to crimi- 
nal cases. Until these remains of the feudal system be 
swept away, the condition of the peasantry cannot be 
much improved, The progress of education is impeded, 
as the nn fear to undermine the system which enables 
them to retain and exercise their privileges. There is, 
however, no censorship of the press established in 
Hungary; a newspaper is published at Pesth, and the 
discussion of public affairs is exercised as a matter of 
right. The laws and the proceedings of the courts of 
justice are in Latin. The discussions of the Diet were 
lately carried on in that language, but in this respect 
some innovations have been made, It is most probable 
that, owing to the introduction of steam navigation on 
the Danube, many other changes affecting the sociul 
interests of the Menmedies will take place within no 
distant period, The Danube is not unworthy of be- 
coming the resort of tourists, and it is singular that, 
considering the greatly increased facilities of locomotion, 
so few should have visited it, 

The Danube (in German Donau) has three sources, 
one of which is in Baden, 2050 feet above the level 
of the sea. It becomes navigable at Ulm, where the 
river forms the boundary between Baden and Bavaria, 
passes through the latter kingdom by Ratisbon and 
Passau, and then enters the dominions of Austria, 
Vienna, the capital, is the only place of importance in 
Austria Proper which is situated on the Danube. Pres- 
burg, which is just within the Hungarian territory, is 
on the left bank of the Danube. ‘The course of the 
river is nearly due east from Vienna until within a short 
distance of Pesth, when its direction becomes due south 
until its approach iowards the northern provinces of 
Turkey. It forms the northern boundary of Servia, and 
divides Wallachia from Bulgaria. Before it reaches 
the Black Sea its course assumes a northern direction, 
and for a short distance is due north. It then takes a 
western direction, and finally its waters fall into the 
Black Sea by five different channels, Above thirty 
navigable canals are connected with the Danube; and 
ninety rivers and considerable streams from the Black 
Forest in Germany, the mountains of Tyrol, Styria, 
Carinthia, Carniola, and Bulgaria, contribute to swell 
the volume of waters which it carries through so many 
kingdoms to the sea. 

It is probable that the Danube will become one of 
the principal means of advancing civilization and carry- 
ing improvements amongst the various people who 
dwell on its banks. The free navigation of this great 
European river is therefore a subject of great import- 
ance not only as a commercial question, but as one in 
which the moral well-being of an interesting portion of 
Europe is concerned, The introduction of steam navi- 
gation on its former solitary waters cannot fail to be 
rapidly followed by many important results, The 
voyage by steam commences at Presburg, whence 
Constantinople may be reached in little more than a 
week, while the over-land journey usually occupies three 
weeks. The results of the intercourse which will ensue 
will be of the utmost consequence; and on this subject 
Mr. Quin justly remarks, that “when the people come 
more iit contact with foreign nations, their emulation 


will be naturally excited; they will be induced to im- 
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prove their roads, to build bridges, to excavate canals, 
to improve their towns, to give a style to their houses 
and public edifices, and to civilize their manners. The 
advantages destined to arise out of his great enter- 
prise ”" (he remarks in another portion of his work) 

to Hungary, to Servis, Wallachia and Bulgaria, and, 
indeed, to all Turkey, are incalculable. These coun- 
tries, which have hitherto seemed scarcely to belong to 
Europe, will be rapidly brought within the pale of 
civilization; their natural riches, which are inexhaust- 
ible, will be multiplied, and their productions will be 
vastly multiplied,” 

The regulations which impede commercial inter- 
course on the Danube may be difficult to arrange in a 
manner satisfactory to each of the powers through whose 
dominions it pusses ; but as their impolicy is not diffi- 
cult of demonstration, the interests which are involved 
in them may gradually give way to those of a more 
enlightened characier. It is stated in the German 
* Conversations- Lexicon’ that Austria subjects the navi- 
gation of the Danube to very oppressive restrictions, 
and that the boatmen from Ratisbon are only allowed 
to go to Vienna, and they are only allowed to take from 
thence wine. These impediments are not less in- 
judicious than those imposed within the territory of 
Turkey. The sand-banks, which obstruct the naviga- 
tion in some places, may be removed without much 
difficulty. The project of uniting the Rhine and the 
Danube, by a canal between the Altmuth and the 
Maine, near Nuremburg, was one of the grand con- 
ceptions of Charlemagne, which, in our day, is likely to 
be realized. ‘This magnificent course of internal navi- 
gation, extending from the Black Sea to the British 
Channel, if no improper restrictions are imposed, will 
convey from one people to another an almost boundless 
variety of the productions both of nature and art. The 
interchange of commodities which will spring up be- 
tween the east and west, in the former including those 
of Asia, cannot but be attended with the happiest social 
effects, The course of the Danube, from Eschingen to 
the Black Sea, is above 1800 miles ; that of the Rhine, 
from Lake Constance to Rotterdam, about $00 miles, 
and there 1s an uninterrupted navigation through more 
thaa two-thirds of its course. 





ADVENTURES IN EGYPT. 


Tue following narrative is taken ‘tom the manuscript 
* Journal of Francisco Cavaliero Koka,’ a native of 
Leghorn, in Tuscany. His father perished at sea when 
Francisco was an infant of twenty months old, by which 
event he was transferred to the care of an uncle, who, 
like the father, was a sea-faring man. Under his uncle’s 
patronage he made several sea trips from Leghorn to 
Tunis, and from Genoa to Smyrna. In 1792 his uncle’s 
ship was employed by the Pacha of Tripoli on different 
services, one of which was to carry supplies to his army, 
then at war with the Bedouins. Towards the end of 
1792 the vessel was stranded in the Bay of Tunis; the 
following is his own description of this accident :— 

“* During our stay in the bay we experienced a vio- 
lent gale of wind, which drove our ship, with many 
others of different nations, under the great mountains 
of Solyman, on the west side; those that were not split 
on the rocks got on the sand-banks, and few of their 
crews were saved, Our ship was driven on the sand- 
banks, but lay on her beam-ends, with the sea breaking 
over her, in consequence of which she leaked greatly. 
Notwithstanding our misfortune, the climate being 
warm we were able to endure the hardships of the 
night, The gale continued the whole of the following 
day, but the sea did not run so high as to prevent us 
from coming upon deck; and the carpenter and mate 
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finding the ship not likely to go to pieces, they ad- 
dressed the crew, telling them if they swam on shore 
they would be cut to pieces, as the mountaineers were 
a savage race of people, called Bedouins, who gave no 
quarter, recommending them, as the safest way, to 
conceal themselves in the best manner they could. 
Accordingly, the mate got one full water-cask, and 
made it fast on one side of the quarter-deck, with a 
pump in it; and also another large empty cask, and 
bored several holes in the side fastened next to the 
deck. He then took the head out and placed a bucket 
of fresh water in the cask, with a pump through the 
bung-hole, in order to deceive those who might come 
to the cask. The better to conceal me and another 
boy, the mate directed us to take some biscuit into the 
cask ; after which he fastened the head, so as to give it 
the appearance of containing nothing but water, de- 
siring us, in case of hearing any noise, to remain silent, 
which advice we had occasion to call to ouraid. We 
remained until next day, when we were alarmed hy the 
voices and language of those savage barbarians, though 
we could not understand one word they said; they 
pumped out some water from the cask we were in, and 
took the pump out. Our situation at the time they 
were pumping the water can be better imagined than 
described. Nothing materiai happened till the next 
day, when these barbarians returned again, when we 
heard a cry as if some human being was put to death. 
In this dreadful situation we remained at different times 
about twenty hours; in the night our companions let 
us out, at which time we got some refreshment; and 
were careful of not putting anything out of their places, 
least the Bedouins should observe there was any person 
on board the ship. 

“On the Friday we were frightened by a man coming 
to the bung-hole of the cask, but he told us in our own 
language not to be afraid, at the same time telling us 
his name. He proved to be the mate of the ship. He 
immediately took out the head of the cask and let us 
out; and to my great astonishment I found my uncle, 
who took my hand, and expressed gratitude to the 
Supreme Being that he was not deprived of all. I in- 
formed him of the dreadful situation I had been in for 
the last five days and nights past. My uncle was at- 
tended by the captain of one of the ships which had 
been driven on shore at the same time with ours; they 
were going to examine the state of their ships and 
cargo, and to see if any men were left on board ; after- 
wards it was agreed to go to those ships that had 
weathered the storm, and then go on shore and see if 
anything could be saved from the wrecks of the vessels 
that were there, as at this time we had the assistance of 
some Tunisian gun-boats and troops, which the Dey 
had granted us on the application of the consul.” 

Cavaliero was afterwards in the service of a French 
military officer, with whom he went with Buonaparte’s 
expedition to Egypt. Before giving any of his Egyp- 
tian adventures, it may be as well to state what became 
of him afterwards. After leaving Egypt, he went to 
Malta, and from thence to England, where he entered 
the service of Admiral Bisset, then into Sir Thomas 
Hardy’s, and, finally, into that of Lord Keith, as 
steward, when in command of the Channel Fleet. As 
admiral’s steward, he had the opportunity of showing 
respect and attention to Buonaparte when on board 
the Bellerophon, and received from him, on his depar- 
ture for St. Helena, a strong expression of thanks, with 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour. 

On Lord Keith’s death, M. Cavaliero passed into 
Lord Maryborough’s service as steward, and died sud- 
denly in 1825. 

Of the proceedings of the French army in Egypt he 
gives a lengthened description; but as the principal 
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events are well known, and from his situation he could 
know but little beyond what he was immediately con- 
nected with, we only give such passages as came under 
his own observation. After landing the detachment to 
which he was attached, it advanced to Alexandria, “a 
distance,” he says, “of about twenty miles over the 
desert, where the heat of the sand was such that it even 
penetrated through our boots, and the sun so intensely 
hot that we were almost scorched on our march. How- 
ever, under all these difficulties, the army soon reached 
the walls of Alexandria, the inhabitants, Mamalukes, 
and Arabs, immediately attacked the advanced guard, 
but were svon repulsed, and the French entered the 
town. However, as they were passing through the 
streets, the inhabitants threw boiling oil, as also water, 
on the soldiers ; and stones and arrows were flying in 
all directions from the windows, which wounded a 
number of men and officers, and among the latter was 
Colonel Broune, the officer in whose service he was, 
who was wounded in his back by anarrow, of about four 
feet in length, and of the size of a person’s little finger, 
with a sharp point about three inches and a-half in 
length, and half an inch in breadth: the arrow I kept 
for a considerable time in my possession.” 

The following is M. Cavaliero’s description of the 
arrival of the French in Grand Cairo in 1798 :— 

“The cavalry and part of the infantry, after having 
got possession of the town, were ordered to the village 
of Boulac, where they found everything convenient both 
for the men and horses. Colonel Broune’s regiment 
was quartered in one of the Mamaluke barracks, which 
but the day before were occupied bythem. The apart- 
ments were most elegantly furnished with carpets, sofas, 
and everything costly, and decorated with different 
kinds of warlike instruments. In one of the rooms 
which Colonel Broune occupied there was a marble 
pond, of about twelve feet in circumference, with a foun- 
tain of fresh water to cool the room, and every other 
requisite that could be imagined for ease and luxury ; 
but among all this grandeur we were much tormented 
by mosquitoes and different insects. On our arrival 
here in July, 1798, Buonaparte issued a proclamation 
that all private property, of whatever nature, should be 
respected ; but such was the fear of the female inhabit- 
ants that it was upwards of a month before we saw any 
of them. By degrees they gained confidence, and came 
to market, bringing us many necessaries and comforts. 
In the September following a body of cavalry was 
ordered to prepare for embarkation on board the 
flotilla, for the purpose of pursuing the Mamalukes 
and Arabs, who had fled, in our last engagement, to 
Upper Egypt. The regiment of Colonel Broune was 
one that formed part of this division. The Colonel 
ordered me to prepare for the campaign, which was 
done without delay. 

** We embarked and proceeded about twenty miles up 
the Nile, where we landed and joined the main division, 
under the command of General Desaix; and after 
marching about twenty hours, we were attacked by the 
Mamelukes and Arabs, under the command of the fol- 
lowing chiefs; namely, Murat Bey, Ibrahim Bey, 
Solyman Bey, Mustapha Bey, Abudal Bey, Effy Bey, 
Haslam Bey, Osmand Bey, and Djezzar Pacha. Our 
army was immediately formed into hollow squares, as 
there was ro other means of engaging them; we had 
scarcely formed them, when they made a most desperate 
charge, which broke the ranks. One of the Mamelukes 
entered the square near where I was stationed. The 
ferocity of this man was scarcely to be imagined. When 
he found himself encircled, he fought so desperately, 
that his sabre was dripping with blood, his horse was 
in a violent perspiration, and wounded in several places 
by bayonets, but finding no hopes of escaping, he then 
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threw his arms on the sand and dismounted, patted his 
horse’s neck, and kissed it. His arms consisted of two 
pair of pistols, one pair in the holsters, and the other 
round his waist; a sabre, a poniard, and a steel mallet 
made fast to the holster, two feet in length, with a 
round head, having several sharp points about two 
inches apart: it weighed about six pounds, and was as 
bright as silver. Several other Mamelukes penetrated 
the second circle and were killed. General Desaix lost 
a great number of men, and all by the sabre. So des- 
perate were their wounds, that very few recovered from 
them. The Mamelukes retreated a considerable dist- 
ance from us, and we remained in the plain several 
days. At this engagement I got a very fine Damascus 
sabre and a pair of pistols, which belonged to one of 
the Mamelukes, and found them very useful. Here 
we found the sun and sand ten times as hot as the 
deserts we passed from Alexandria to Jizzeh ; but it is 
extraordinary that from eleven o'clock at night, until 
five or six in the morning, the air is so cold that we 
were obliged to light fires. The country here is in 
much better order, and produces more abundance of all 
species of vegetables, &c. ; but the inhabitants are not 
so affable as in Lower Egypt.” ° 

He thus describes his return to Cairo, and the sen- 
sation produced by the intelligence of Nelson’s victory 
over the French fleet :-— 

“ When we came within a day or two’s march of 
Cairo, we had the sorrowful intelligence that the fleet 
that brought us from Europe was taken and destroyed 
by the English fleet. ‘This was most distressing intel- 
ligence to us.all, as our hopes of returning to Europe 
were at end. In November, 1798, we arrived at Grand 
Cairo, and the cattle were sent to Jizzeh and Boulac. 
On our entrance to Grand Cairo, we observed sorrowful 
countenances among the troops: they were so much 
affected with the loss of the fleet, that you could get 
none of them to speak. From hence Colonel Broune 
was ordered back to his former quarters at Boulac. 
On our arrival here we found Buonaparte did not enjoy 
a good state ofthealth, and had retired to a small island 
about a mile distant, in the middle of the Nile, where 
a large house had been erected for him. ‘This island is 
inundated every year by the overflow of the Nile.” 


SHOOTING STARS. 


{From a Correspondent. } 


Havine read in the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ and in various 
other publications, accounts of the appearance of what 
are there termed shooting stars, which happened in 
North America on the morning of the 13th November, 
1833, and as such accounts are in many respects er- 
roneous as to facts and, in my humble opinion, as to the 
causes; I, having been myself an eye-witness of the 
phenomenon in question, think it but right, in aid of 
science, to give a statement of such circumstances as 
came within my observation, the truth and correctness 
of which may be relied upon, leaving it to more en- 
lightened minds to find out the operating cause of such 
occurrences. 

‘Having awoke about an hour before daybreak on the 
morning of the 13th November, 1833, it being then 
dark, with the exception of the stars (the moon then 
about two days old), I was surprised to find a constant 
flashing of light in my room, as if from the flickering 
of a dying lamp, or from faint flashes of lightning, and, 
as the window-blinds were down, I arose and went to 
one of the windows to ascertain the cause ; when, lifting 
up the blind, I was astonished to find it literally raining 
fire, coming down like a smart shower of snow or rather 
hail, J immediately roused the whole of my family to 
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witness the phenomenon, and then throwing on a few 
clothes, hurried out of doors to observe this great event 
more minutely. Upon going out and finding this 
apparent fire to be perfectly harmless, I began to 
examine its peculiarities. I found that this shower of 
fire consisted of globules varying in size generally from 
a pea to a hazel-nut, with here and there a few as large 
as pigeons’ and hens’ eggs, and one in particular which 
fell about twenty feet from me was nearly the size of 
my fist. They all came down in a regular uniform 
slanting direction from south to north at an angle of 
about 30° from the perpendicular, not crossing each 
other, but falling gently until within about five or six 
feet of the earth, then bursting and throwing out in a 
horizontal direction towards the north a stream of light, 
comprising all the prismatic colours, the brightest and 
most beautiful that can be conceived, and then vanishing 
gradually. The largest before-mentioned I noticed in 
particular, which in its relative position from me had a 
dark forest in the back-ground, whence I could observe 
it to greater advantage, and from its size was slower in 
descending, bursting, and vanishing. This one threw 
out a bright belt or stream of many colours, apparently 
a foot broad, perfectly horizontal, about eight feet from 
the earth, reaching entirely across a meadow until it 
touched the woods, the space being there by measure- 
ment 175 yards, it then vanished very gradually, occu- 
pying from four to five seconds from first to last. I 
continued watching the phenomenon until the day 
breaking rendered them indistinct, and at length no 
longer visible; but I have no doubt they continued 
falling for a considerable time after, and until the at- 
mosphere’ became rarefied by the sun’s rays. 

It will here, perhaps, be proper to give some account 
of the state of the weather, and of the atmosphere im- 
mediately preceding and during the above event. The 
period when this phenomenon occurred was what is 
called in America “ the Indian summer,” which gene- 
rally begins in the early part of November, and con- 
tinues for one or two, or even three weeks, during 
which time the weather is perfectly calm and warm 
both by day and by night, with a hazy, smoky appear- 
ance in the day-time; and in the afternoon of the 12th 
there fell a light gentle rain, which lodged like dew on 
the grass, and continued for about half an hour, afier 
which it cleared up and presented a calm, clear, warm, 
starlight night. On the morning of the observation I 
laid my hand on the bare ground, which felt compara- 
tively warm, and on looking at my thermometer found 
it standing at 66° Fahrenheit; but as I had no baro- 
meter I cannot state what the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere was. ‘The above observations were made on a 
farm about six miles north-west of Baltimore; and 
upon conversing with others on the subject, I learnt 
that the phenomenon extended southward all over the 
State of Virginia, where it was still more brilliant, and 
north-eastward to Philadelphia, where it was fainter, 
but was not visible at New York; for going to the 
latter city a few days after I made many inquiries, but 
could find no one who had either seen or heard any- 
thing of it. 

In one of the accounts I read, some attempt is made 
to count the number of stars, as they are called, that 
fell; but from what I saw it would be as easy to count 
the number of flakes of snow or hail-stones during a 
moderate fall. 
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